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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

What Influence Have You? 

Directors and superintendents of training schools doubtless 
agree with the great economist who resignedly remarked that "The 
enlightment of public opinion proceeds very slowly." All too fre- 
quently do they still hear the threadbare old arguments against nurs- 
ing as a profession, and they seem even more potent than in the days 
of their inception, in keeping students out of our schools. 

Much is being done through organized campaigns and, better 
still, through improvement in teaching and living conditions, to fill 
our schools. Reports indicate an increase in enrollment for fall 
classes over that of last year, but the supply is still short of the ever 
increasing demand. Results of a questionnaire sent to some three 
hundred freshmen in New York training schools last year indicate 
that little more than fifty per cent were influenced in their choice 
of profession directly or indirectly by graduate nurses! Some had 
even surmounted the adverse effect of those nurses who fail to realize 
the far reaching influence of carelessly expressed and temporary dis- 
contents. Such students believe that if we would "banish the woeful 
tales" of the hardships of a nurse's life and go out of our way a bit 
to emphasize the fact that hundreds of nurses are animated proof 
that the ten year limit to professional life is a myth, we could do much 
to change public opinion and thereby give nursing a less morbid place 
in public esteem. What are we doing to show the public that it is 
not alone our prominent nurses whose lives are lighted by a torch of 
spiritual splendor? How many people are you influencing day by 
day and year by year? Is it not exactly the number of people you 
meet? Have you read that stimulating message of Van Amburgh's 
which is applicable to so many nursing situations, including the 
recruiting of students to fill our ranks? 

Tired, worn, discouraged, I leaned against the great door of Opportunity, 
and, to my surprise, it opened wide. It was neither locked nor latched! 
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Have we really utilized our opportunities for personal recruiting ? 
Have we not allowed the thought of locked doors to inhibit us ? 

English Registration Act in Working Order 
Recent issues of the British Journal of Nursing are full of the 
joy of splendid and hard won achievement. Of the final triumph of 
our British sisters in the struggle for registration, a struggle which 
she has followed with closest interest through the years, Miss Dock 
writes as follows : 

After thirty years of most arduous, bitterly opposed effort, British nurses 
attained an act of Parliament granting registration, a "one-portal" State exam- 
ination and a General Nursing Council to fix the requirements for entering the 
profession of nursing, thus first given a legal status, protected by law, in the 
United Kingdom. 

Since then the General Nursing Council has worked unremittingly to estab- 
lish the requirements. Its meetings have been important and interesting; held 
publicly and fully reported, the proceedings have read like those of weighty 
public bodies taking testimony and arriving at decisions on general public ques- 
tions, as, indeed should be, and was, true. 

Today their work is complete, and on July 14 the Minister of Health signed 
the rules opening the State Register of Nurses in England and Wales. Scot- 
land and Ireland, included in the Act, have their own Councils. Well may the 
true and tried workers in this long and often weary struggle rejoice greatly. 
We congratulate them and rejoice with them. 

Another University School 

The opening of university doors to nurses is always a matter of 
sincere rejoicing, and it is with profound pleasure that the Journal 
announces that Western Reserve University, which has offered an 
admirable course in Public Health nursing since 1916, is now opening 
a Department of Nursing in its College for Women, of which Carolyn 
E. Gray has been appointed director, with the title of Associate Pro- 
fessor. 

The course offered is similar to that of other university schools, 
covering a five-year period, and combining the curriculum required 
for a Bachelor of Science degree with that for state registration. 
The professional experience will be obtained in the Cleveland hos- 
pitals; we assume, in accordance with the recommendations which 
followed the "Health and Hospital Survey" completed last year. 

Miss Gray, who is a graduate of the New York City Hospital 
School for Nurses and of Teachers College, takes to her new duties 
qualifications of a very high order, as she has had broad training 
school experience, has been Secretary of the New York Board of 
Examiners, and is a member of the committee now making a survey 
of nursing education for the Rockefeller Foundation. To nurses 
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throughout the country she is universally known for her valuable 
revision of Kimber's Anatomy. 

As Cleveland has extensive nursing resources in its various 
schools and public health organizations, and is noted for its broad 
social vision and splendidly cooperative spirit, the new department 
will open under exceedingly favorable circumstances. It is not too 
much to predict that Cleveland, through its new school, will make 
still further important contributions to nursing education. 

Wisconsin's Educational Director 
Wisconsin's new law provides for an Educational Director. It 
will interest nurses wherever our former Interstate Secretary has 
travelled, to know that this new official is to be Adda Eldredge. Her 
headquarters will be in Madison. She has been working with the 
New York State Board the past winter, under temporary appoint- 
ment, and has fresh in mind the various problems which arise in 
administering an amended law. Although there is great regret that 
she is not continuing as Interstate Secretary, the Wisconsin nurses 
will be congratulated on having secured her services. 

"They Shall Not Die" 

It was Emerson who said, "We have a debt to every great heart," 
and our debt to the great hearts of such women as Sadie Heath Cab- 
aniss and Elizabeth M. Burns, is incalculable. 

The editor of a Virginia daily paper, writing with profound 
feeling of Miss Cabaniss' great contributions to the social progress 
of her native state, called her "an indomitable idealist and social 
prophet." The description is almost equally applicable to Miss Burns, 
for she, too, consistently and persistently worked to enlarge the 
opportunities and the vision of her sister nurses. 

The spirit of Miss Cabaniss will live on in the work of her stu- 
dents and of those nurses for whom she helped to secure registra- 
tion, and it will live in the lives she touched so closely in her varied 
public health work. If it be true that the best memorial is not a 
monument but a horizon, the perpetuation of the memory of Miss 
Cabaniss is assured. 

Part of the work so abruptly laid down by Miss Burns, "who 
considered herself essentially a private duty nurse," was that of 
securing another club house for the nurses of New York. Those 
who have heard her speak on the need of the nurses, know how pains- 
takingly she had gone into all the details of cooperative housing, and 
know how eager she was to have the nurses demonstrate their own 
ability to conduct so important a financial and cooperative under- 
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taking. No finer monument to her memory could be conceived than 
such a club house as her plans outlined ; a club in which nurses could 
find much needed homes and where life would be permeated by the 
joyful and farseeing spirit of service which was so characteristic of 
its originator. 

The Journal Staff 

August 1st marked another milestone in the history of the 
Journal, for on that date, Mary M. Roberts, the co-editor appointed 
by the Board of Directors in January, assumed her active duties. 
Miss Roberts will devote herself particularly to the gathering of 
material for the pages of the magazine, and, as always, questions and 
suggestions from our readers as to what they want and need will be 
welcome. The results of the questionnaire distributed at the Kansas 
City and New England meetings have been most interesting and en- 
couraging and now the suggestions given will be worked out as far 
as possible in our pages. 

Miss Jennings, of Rochester, who has been serving as acting 
assistant editor for the past year, leaves the office at this time. She 
came to fill a vacancy, not knowing for how long a time she would be 
needed, but agreeing to stay as long as might be best. During her 
time of service she became as interested and as loyal a worker in the 
Journal's interests as if a lifetime of work for it lay before her. 
She now returns to her duties as a training school instructor, feeling 
that her year of magazine work has been a help to her ; as it certainly 
has been to the Journal. 

Miss Roberts will contribute to the October JOURNAL a little 
sketch of the editorial office, as it impresses one coming to it, a 
stranger. 

A Correction 

In the July JOURNAL, under the heading Nursing Progress in the 
Philippines, we spoke of Rose E. Nicolet as superintendent of the 
Civil Hospital, Manila. She is, instead, at the Union Mission Hos- 
pital, Iloilo, Panay Islands. 



A CENTRAL SCHOOL OF NURSING FOR MINNEAPOLIS 
Too late for comment in this issue of the Journal, we have received a report 
of the enlargement of the University School of Nursing in Minneapolis to a 
central school. We shall speak of this further next month. 



DEATH OF PAULINE L. DOLLIVER 
As our pages close, we learn with deep regret of the death of Pauline 
Dolliver, well known to nurses in both Boston and New York, long superintendent 
of nurses at the Massachusetts General, and one of the early and valued workers 
in our national associations. 



